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A course consisting of separate but co-ordinated language 
and reading books designed to facilitate the teaching of 
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III (3s.) ; IV (3s. 6d.); Teacher’s Book (1s. 6d.) and Reading 
Books I and II (2s. 6d. each) ; Reading Book III (Limp 
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Edited by D. W. GRIEVE 


The poems in this book have been carefully chosen to appeal 
to African children, and are suitable for the last two years 
of Primary Schools and the junior forms of Secondary Schools. 
- —_— Book with notes on the teaching o: poetry. 
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D. W. BARKER 


A series for teachers who prefer to give their own presentation 
of a subject and want carefully graded examples for oral or 
written work. The exercises in each book give practice in 
comprehension vocabulary, sentence construction, correct 
usage, spelling and punctuation. Suitable for the senior forms 
of Primary Schools and the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 
Illustrated. Introductory Book, Book I and Book II all 
2s. each. Book III 2s. 3d. Key to Introductory Book and 
Book I 3s. 6d. Key to Books II and III. Jn the press. 
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English Accents 


DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


AN ACCENT, for most people, is something which they would prefer 
to speak without. This 1s the case both in speaking the mother 
tongue and in speaking a foreign language—although the term 
accent has not quite the same connotation in the former connection 
as the latter. It is a derogatory term, as popularly used, in both, 
but when someone is considered to speak a foreign language ‘with 
an accent’, the implication is that he has failed to learn part of the 
language properly; whereas if a person speaks his mother tongue 
‘with an accent’ there is no implied failure to learn something— 
the implication, rather, is of learning the wrong thing. 

The foreign language teacher hopes that, if he is successful, his 
pupils will not speak ‘with an accent’ in either sense. He hopes, 
naturally, that they will copy accurately the model of pronunciation 
which is put before them: that they will have as little ‘foreign accent’ 
as possible. But it is important, also, that a wise choice of model 


_ should have been made in the first place, so that the learners do 


not copy a pronunciation that is said to be ‘with an accent’ even 
when a native is talking. It is this matter of choice of model, with 
particular reference to English, that I want to discuss here, and I 
want to indicate not so much what the choice ought to be, but 
rather the variety from which it can be made. The purpose of this 
article, in other words, is to draw attention to the different ways 


in which native speakers of English pronounce their mother tongue, 


and the status that these varieties of pronunciation possess. It will 
appear that this is a topic which is unfortunately encumbered with 
misconceptions and confusions. 

We are faced with confusions at the very outset, for the two 
words used in the title of the article, English and accent, are both 
ambiguous. Accent, as we have seen, is a word which, in its popular 
use, carries a stigma: speaking without an accent is considered 
preferable to speaking with an accent. But in addition to the 
popular use of the term, there is another use which is found among 
language specialists. In this technical sense the word is quite 
neutral, and simply means ‘manner of pronouncing’, not ‘undesirable 


_ manner of pronouncing’. Thus everybody has an accent in this 


sense. The popular, pejorative, use of the word begs an important 
question by its assumption that an accent is something which is 
added to, or in some other way distorts, an accepted norm. 
Consequently it is in the technical, neutral sense that I intend the 
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word to be understood in my title, and that is how it will be used 
throughout the article. 

The word English needs clarification as well. One of its meanings. 
when it is used as an adjective, is ‘of England’, but it may also be 
an adjective meaning ‘of the English language’, and the English 
language is spoken in many places in the world outside England, 
Either sense could be understood in the title, but it is the second 
which is intended: by English accents I mean, not the accents to 
be heard in England, but the accents of native English speakers 
all over the world—of New Zealanders, South Africans, Americans, 
Scotsmen, Australians, Irishmen, and, of course, among many 
others, of Englishmen too. There is still, however, room for 
misunderstanding, and before the title can become entirely clear 
a digression is necessary. The dialects of the English language are 
not really part of my subject, but a few words about them will 
help to make clearer what exactly my subject is. 

There are many dialects of English, and although they are enough 
alike, basically, for them all to be looked on as different forms of 
the same language, the divergences between them are considerable. 
They differ from each other in all possible respects—in morphology, 
in syntax, in vocabulary, in sound system, in accent. Every dialect 
is a local dialect: it is rooted in a particular region of the English. 
speaking world. Widely separated ones may be mutually unintelli- 
gible, or intelligible only with difficulty. Here are some brief 
specimens of dialects of English: 

It’s a vera stiff brae, an ere we wan up to the kirk, it was 
gyaun upon eleyven o’clock. 

I com heaam yester neet, an I thout I wud tae see yee first 
spot ea went tea. 

She’s a fate mawther, but ollas in dibles wi the knacker and 
thackster. 

I run, an theer I sid Frank ad pecked i the bruck an douked 
under an wuz drowndin.! 

It can be seen from these specimens that characteristics of the 
dialects are quite apparent in their written form (though, as a 
matter of fact, not many English dialects have an accepted 
orthography): a dialect is never a matter of the sounds of speech 
only, of accent in the technical sense, but of other features of 
language also, which show just as clearly in writing as in talking. 
Accent and dialect are far from being the same thing, though they 
are often confused. A difference of dialect involves a difference of 


1These specimens are all from Britain; they are, respectively, from Aberdeen, 
Westmorland, Norfolk, and Shropshire. The reader may care to try his skill 
at making out their meaning. 
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accent, but the converse is not necessarily the case. The different 
accents of English dialects are not part of the subject of this article. 

Another kind of English exists, however, which is better not 
classified as a dialect. It stands in striking contrast to all other 
varieties. Not only is it different from the dialects linguistically, 
that is to say in the same ways that they are different from each 
other, but—and this is the important point—it differs from them 
socially and politically also. Unlike the dialects, it is not tied to 
any particular region or country, but is a universal form of English: 
it is the kind used everywhere by educated people. It is, moreover, 
the official form of English, the only kind which is used for public 
information and administration. It thus has quite a different 
standing in the English-speaking world from the dialects, and this 
non-dialectal kind of English is best called Standard English (an 
expression which is used with a different meaning by many present- 
day writers. I shall discuss their use of the term presently. I believe 
the sense given to it here is both the original, and the least confusing). 

Standard English is easy enough to identify—you are reading 
it now, for example. In its written form, it appears in all public 
documents put out in countries whose official language is English; 
and in its spoken form, it is heard in announcements from all radio 
stations which broadcast in English. Its origins, and the history 
of its diffusion over the world, are not relevant to our present 
purpose, but we should note that although it is called ‘English’ it 
no longer has any necessary connection with England. It is not 
enforced by any authority, but is maintained as a standard, without 
effort, by the needs of commercial, literary, and scientific com- 
munication. It is the mother tongue of many educated people, and 
the only form of English they possess; others are bilingual in that 
they have command both of Standard English and of one of the 
dialects. 

Some readers may consider all this perfectly obvious. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that such an international standard of English exists 
is often not realized, and is sometimes even explicitly denied. It 
would be misleading, of course, to claim that Standard English is 
exactly the same wherever in the world it may be spoken or written. 
There are undoubtedly differences—characteristic uses of words or 
turns of phrase—between different English-speaking countries. For 
example, the use of gotten as past participle of the verb to get is 
peculiar to the United States. Outwith meaning ‘outside’, in an 
expression such as outwith all previous experience, is found only in 
Scotland. In England a subtle distinction between shall and will 
is often made which is seldom observed—is even considered over- 
subtle—elsewhere. National differences of this sort are sometimes 
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given an exaggerated importance,! but they are really trivial ang 
insignificant beside the astonishing homogeneity of Standard 
English the world over. A Bradford business man, an Australian 
stockfarmer, a Californian fruitgrower, a London school-teacher, 
a Wall-street banker, an Edinburgh lawyer—all use substantially 
the same words (apart from their technical vocabularies) in the same 
grammatical constructions, spell these words in more or less the 
same way, and are intelligible, with perhaps very occasional hold- 
ups, when they talk to each other. And there can be little doubt, 
moreover, that such differences between them as can be found 
are steadily diminishing. 

Even so, there are people, especially in Scotland and America, 
who feel that it verges on the unpatriotic to admit these things. An 
act was recently brought before the Massachusetts state legislature, 
for example, the object of which was ‘to Create a Thorough 
Appreciation for the American Way of Life.’ It proposed, among 
other things, to further this cause by banning any school textbook 
which used the word ‘English’ to refer to the language spoken in 
America. Such feelings are possibly connected with a fear, 
irrational but understandable, that if people allow their language 
to be called Standard English, they will have to give linguistic 
deference to England. It must be admitted that some people in 
England have an equally irrational conviction that it is only right 
for such deference to be given. It must be emphasized, however, 
that it is not possible nowadays for any one country to be arbiter 
in matters of language for the rest of the English-speaking world. 

The existence of this world-wide Standard English is sometimes 
not perceived for another reason (and this leads me out of my 
digression again): no acknowledged standard of pronunciation goes 
with its spoken use. People talk it, in fact, with a great number of 
different accents; these accents are regional, and several are to be 
found among the educated of each English-speaking country. 
These are much more subtle local variations than the national 
differences of grammar and vocabulary discussed above, and they 
show only in the spoken form of the language. Nevertheless, native 
English-speakers are very conscious of them, and because they find 
them so noticeable they tend to magnify their linguistic importance. 
It is not uncommon to hear it said that Standard English spoken 
with an accent of, for instance, Australia, is a different dialect 
from Standard English spoken with an accent of England. This 
is to make the confusion between accent and dialect referred to 
above, and is misleading in serious discussion. The absence of a 


'H. L. Mencken’s The American Language and S. J. Baker's The Australian 
Language both deal largely with Standard English, in spite of their titles. 
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standard accent for Standard English is no disadvantage, and is 
the consequence of its wide dispersion over the world; but the 
superficial differences of accent which are inevitable in such an 
international language tend to obscure its underlying linguistic unity. 

We have seen, then, that the language we call English is made 
up of a number of dialects, on the one hand, and Standard English, 
on the other. Standard English contrasts with the dialects in its 
wide intelligibility, and in the official recognition universally 
accorded it. Each region where it is spoken, however, has its own 
particular accent, and it is to these regional accents of Standard 
English that the title of this article refers. Every foreigner who 
learns to speak English must make a choice between them, and 
every English-speaking country has several to offer. 

Let us consider first the accents of Standard English which are 
native to England (it is occasionally necessary to remind people 
that this does not include Scotland or Wales). There are many of 
these, and all except one are tied to well-defined districts of the 
country. The single exception is also a local accent, but one of an 
unusual kind—unusual in the very large size of the locality to which 
it is attached. It belongs, in fact, to the entire country, and not, 
as is the case with the other accents, to one particular region of it. 
The consequence is that it gives the impression, as far as English 
people are concerned, of not being a local accent at all, and of 
thus being in strong contrast with all the other accents of England. 
It is only when it is placed in the context of the English-speaking 
world as a whole that this accent, since it belongs specifically to 
England and to nowhere else, is revealed as a local one. 

There is no popular name for this exceptional accent, and, as 
we shall see in a moment, a number of misleading names have been 
given to it in writings about the English language. Probably the 
best name to use here for it is the one adopted by Daniel Jones 
(whose books have made this accent one of the most exhaustively 
described forms of speech in the world). He calls it Received 
Pronunciation, or R.P. for short. The initials make a convenient 
neutral label, which is useful since this accent is surrounded by a 
good deal of prejudice. 

RP, as a matter of fact, is an accent which is more than unusual: 
it is, I believe, of a kind which cannot be found anywhere else. 
In all other countries, whether English-speaking or not, all educated 
people have command of the standard form of the language, but 
when they talk it they have an accent which shows the part of the 
country from which they come. One of the accents of the country, 
perhaps, is popularly regarded as the ‘best’ accent, but this is 
always an accent which belongs to one locality or another—it is 
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often, for instance, the accent of the capital. In England, RP js 
looked on as the ‘best’ accent, but it is not the accent of the capital 
or of any other part of the country. Every town, and almost every 
village, contains speakers of RP whose families have lived there 
for generations. It is significant that the question ‘where is the 
best English spoken?’ is never debated by the English. Those who 
speak RP are set apart from other educated people by the fact 
that when they talk, one cannot tell where they come from. 

The division between *RP-speakers’, as we may call them, on 
the one hand, and educated English people who speak Standard 
English with some different accent, on the other, is a social one, 
It is a sharp division, for no compromise is possible. One either 
speaks RP, or one does not, and if the opportunity to learn it in 
youth has not arisen, it is almost impossible to acquire it in later 
life. It is an accent of privilege and prestige, conferring considerable 
advantages on those who speak it. In brief, RP is a ‘status symbol’, 
an indication of social standing. Its non-regional character, which 
is a necessary condition of being able to serve as such a status 
symbol, arises from, and is largely maintained by, the great English 
Public Schools. These, as is well known, are not at all ‘public’, 
and children are sent to live in them from all parts of the country, 
by parents who can afford to do so, at the age when accent is at 
its most plastic. RP is not, of course, actively taught at these schools; 
it is absorbed automatically by the pupils, whatever may be the 
accent of their parents. The Public Schools are a unique institution, 
and RP is a unique accent. It is intimately bound up with the 
social life of the country, and accent plays a more important part 
in English society than it does in any other. 

The existence of this peculiar accent situation is scarcely suspected 
either by the rest of the English-speaking world, or by foreign 
students of English. There are several reasons for this. English 
people, though themselves aware of the situation, seldom refer to 
it other than obliquely; even English phoneticians usually refrain 
from discussing it (though the late Henry Cecil Wyld was a notable 
exception). It is not easy, moreover, for any ears other than the 
socially sharpened ones of the English, to distinguish RP from other 
educated accents of England. Finally, the true nature of the situation 
is disguised by the names which many writers have given to this 
accent. 

RP has been called, for instance, ‘educated English’, which is 
misleading because it implies that RP is the accent of all educated 
English people. This was true fifty years ago, but RP-speakers 
now form only a minority of the well-educated classes of England. 
RP has today no right to such an apparently exclusive title; it is 
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a sign of the type, not of the degree, of education which its speakers 
have received. 

For another of its names there is some historical justification, 
though it is nevertheless equally misleading. In origin, some 
centuries ago, RP was an accent of the south-east midlands. 
Because of this it is sometimes called ‘Southern English’, which 
makes it seem like a local accent of unusual prestige such as is 
found in many other countries. There is, however, no district 
today to which RP is native, in the South or anywhere else, and the 
term is quite inapplicable now that RP-speakers are found all 
over the country. ‘London English’ is a still more misleading name, 
since a recognizable accent exists which is characteristic of educated 
Londoners, but which is distinct from RP. A similar expression, 
but confusing in a different way, is ‘Southern British’, which is 
widely used in America as a name for RP, and is beginning to be 
adopted in England. ‘South Britain’ ought to be merely a synonym 
for England, since ‘North Britain’ has always meant Scotland; 
the term would thus appear to be quite non-committal, and therefore 
harmless. It is only too clear, however, from the way many writers 
use it, that they take ‘British’ and ‘English’ to be synonyms. They 
are thus led, inexcusably, to refer to, say, a Yorkshire accent as 
‘Northern British’. 

‘British Standard’ is another unfortunate term. RP is undoubtedly 
a standard accent for England (a social standard, not an educational 
or linguistic one), but it most certainly is not a standard accent 
for all of Great Britain. 

The most misleading and unfortunate name of all, however, is 
one which came into use not very long ago, and is fast gaining wide 
currency. This name is ‘Standard English’, and it is doubly unfor- 
tunate. It implies that RP is a standard accent for the whole 
English-speaking world, which is even more untrue than that it is 
one for Great Britain. It appropriates, moreover, the obvious and 
traditional name for the universal, official kind of English which 
I have described above. I should here like to make a strong plea 
for the discontinuance of the use of ‘Standard English’ in this 
misleading sense, for it is a source of confusion in what is already 
a difficult subject. It seems a pity, for example, that an influential 
work such as Jespersen’s English Phonetics (new edition 1950) 
should abuse the term in this way (in 1889 Jespersen preferred the 
expression ‘received English pronunciation’). 

Two other expressions are worth mentioning in passing. The 
first of these, ‘the Queen’s (or King’s) English’, is occasionally 
used to mean RP, but it originally was a synonym of Standard 
English (in the sense adopted here). The meaning of the second 
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term, ‘the Oxford accent (or voice)’, is very vague. It seems most 
often to be applied either to RP-speakers whose speech is thought 
to show marked individual eccentricities, or to those who, 
unsuccessfully attempting to imitate RP, are considered to be 
‘affected’. There is, in reality, no such thing as an accent charac. 
teristic of Oxford University. 

Certain virtues have been claimed for RP, probably because of 
its great social prestige, to which it has a doubtful right. It is 
sometimes said, for instance, that it is the most agreeable accent of 
English to listen to. Another claim is that it is the most widely 
intelligible of English accents. So little is known about the 
aesthetics of speech that the subject must at present continue to 
be one of those matters of taste about which serious argument is 
fruitless. Although RP is much admired, it arouses considerable 
hostility in some quarters; many harsh things have been said and 
written about the sound of it, by Americans and Scots in particular, 
but also by the English. It is almost impossible to get reliable 
evidence concerning the second claim. It is very likely the case 
that RP is the most widely intelligible accent within England. 
There is no obvious reason, however, why this should be true out- 
side England, and there are certainly other accents which would 
seem to have as good a prima facie claim. 

There is no need to say very much here concerning the other 
educated accents of England. They can be grouped into various 
types—Northern, Western, Midland, Southern—but they nearly 
all resemble RP, more or less, to any except English ears, and 
sound fairly different from the various American, Scots, or Irish 
types of accent. There would be little point in a foreigner learning 
any accent of England except RP: its great prestige within the 
country, and the social disadvantages of the others, make it an 
obvious choice. Those, however, who wish to form an idea of the 
variety of educated non-RP accents that may be heard in England 
should listen to the authoritative talks, on a wide range of subjects, 
that are put out by the BBC on its Third Programme. These, by 
some of the most learned men and women in the country, are as 
often as not in some other accent than RP. 

It is now necessary to make clear two very important points 
which arise out of the relations between RP and the educated accents 
of the rest of the English-speaking world. Within England, RP isa 
‘status symbol’ dividing the population into those who speak it and 
those who do not, and placing the former in a privileged social 
category. (The word ‘received’, in the expression ‘Received 
Pronunciation’, means ‘accepted in the best society’—a sense 
which it commonly had in the Nineteenth Century, but which is 
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practically extinct today in other contexts than this.) This privileged 
category, however, is not exclusively occupied by RP-speakers. 
There are other accents of Standard English which are considered 
to rank equal, socially, with RP; but none of these accents are 
accents of England. Any foreign accent, oddly enough, is socially 
acceptable (it ought first, of course, to be intelligible), which is 
not true of some other countries. Equally acceptable are any of 
the types of Scottish, Irish, and American accents which go with 
Standard English (and also Canadian accents, which the English 
find difficult to distinguish from American). The accents of the 
English-speaking British Dominions—South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia—are also accepted, though it sometimes happens that 
they are confused with regional accents of England when heard 
for the first time. Thus the acute social discrimination made in 
England on the basis of accents applies only to natives of the 
country; foreigners are exempt. 

The second important point is that, in spite of its very great 
prestige in England, RP does not occupy any exceptional position 
outside that country. For many people abroad it is just one of 
the accents of England, and is usually not recognized as being 
anything out of the way. If it is recognized, it is as likely to arouse 
hostility as admiration. In all English-speaking countries people 
can be found who speak RP (because they have been to school in 
England), but there is no evidence that their accent is any advantage 
to them. There are indications, in fact, that in certain circum- 
stances it may be a disadvantage—politicians in both America 
and Australia have at times been attacked for talking with it. 

Outside England, in the other countries of the English-speaking 
world, many accents are to be heard accompanying the use of 
Standard English by educated people. The differences between 
these accents lie very largely in vowel sounds, rhythm, and 
intonation, but there would be no point, for present purposes, in 
describing them in detail, or even in enumerating all of them. 
None of them occupy a place, in their respective countries, at all 
comparable to RP. Indeed in some countries there is hardly any 
class distinction by accent, in which only regional differences are 
found. Class differences are revealed by grammar and vocabulary. 
‘The phonetic uniformity in cultivated and uncultivated speech in 
much of the United States is, in truth, one of the most striking 
aspects of American English. It is worth noting that, among 
accents outside England, Scots and American, of each of which 
there are several educated types, enjoy exceptional prestige every- 
where in the English-speaking world. 

1A. F. Hubbell, The Pronunciation of English in New York City (1950). 
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If a foreigner wishes to learn English he will, of course, lear 
Standard English. But how is he to pronounce it?—for however 
foreign his accent may remain, it must always be an attempt at 
some English accent or other. 

It is clear that, if a learner intends to visit England, or is going 
to mix largely with English people, RP is the accent which he should 
adopt. If he chooses RP he will, moreover, be exceptionally well 
provided for in the matter of textbooks, readers, dictionaries, and 
grammars. No other accent of Standard English can offer such a 
wealth of material (though it is to be hoped it will not be long before 
this is remedied). 

Even if he has no particular intentions of spending his time with 
English people, RP might be thought the most suitable accent for 
a European learner, just as an accent of the United States is the 
obvious one for learners in Central and South America. Neverthe- 
less, RP is not such an obvious choice as it might seem, even for 
Europe; it is certainly not an obvious choice for the rest of the 
world. 

‘I take the view’, Professor Daniel Jones has written, ‘that 
foreigners learning English should be free to choose whatever 
pronunciation they prefer.’ But in order to form a preference, 
they must first be aware that there is a legitimate choice to be made, 
and it has been the main purpose of this article to make this clear. 
Indeed, foreigners learning English should not only be aware of 
the existence of alternatives to RP, but they should perhaps 
consider whether the alternatives are not in some respects to be 
preferred. C. G. Jung, the famous Swiss analytic psychologist, 
is reported to prefer speaking English with an American accent 
because it is ‘more emotional and directly influenced by the uncon- 
scious mind than the English of England.” There are more 
convincing reasons, however, why RP is not an obvious choice 
from among all the accents of the English-speaking world. Its 
peculiar social position, which makes many people hostile to it, 
should not be forgotten, particularly by learners outside Europe, 
where this hostility is likely to be strong. It is phonetically a 
difficult accent, moreover, and other accents—Scots, for instance— 
are undoubtedly easier for most foreigners. 

The freedom of choice advocated by Daniel Jones also requires 
that learners should be offered the opportunity of acquiring other 
accents, or at least should not be actively discouraged from learning 
them by the education authorities of their country. In Europe, and 
in many other parts of the world also, no such opportunity exists, 
and only RP has official recognition for educational purposes. | 
am not here advocating the wide-scale teaching of other accents 
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than RP, however (though I believe there is a case to be made for 
this), but I am protesting against the common conviction that 
learners of English will be contaminated by all other accents if 
they hear them, and must be protected from them. The idea that 
American, for example, is an unsuitable accent for Standard 
English is an anachronism, a relic of a peculiarly silly snobbery 
which is almost extinct in England itself (where it originated), but 
which lingers abroad. I often hear American types of accent 
disparaged by foreign teachers of English, and, as an Englishman, 
| am always ashamed when I do so, since it is an attitude which 
must at one time have been adopted from us. It is an attitude 
which is sometimes carried to absurd lengths. I have heard a 
teacher from Europe, just back after spending a year in the United 
States, confess that her stay there had been spoilt by the strain of 
constant effort to avoid picking up an American accent. A teacher 
from another European country once told me that her pupils mixed 
a great deal with Americans and never with English people, and 
yet she was instructed to insist on their using RP in class. A similar 
attitude towards Scots is equally misguided. There are certain 
countries where people with Scots accents are never employed in 
the schools and universities—as if Scots was a provincial accent of 
England. The authorities responsible for these attitudes and 
decisions are entirely mistaken concerning the status of the different 
accents of Standard English. For practical reasons RP must 
continue for a time to be the accent mainly taught, especially in 
Europe, but other types of accent should be treated with the respect 
due to them. 
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AS A RESULT of the unusual administrative conditions under which 
the programme for teaching English to New Australians has been 
and is being carried out, modifications and experiments in accepted 
language teaching methods were necessary. It was obviously 
unreal to apply to this new situation the timings, methods, testing 
and standards applicable in the teaching of languages say, in 
secondary schools where administrative conditions are so much 
more stable and time so much less limited. Some of these conditions 
of Migrant Education, especially the large numbers of students, 
the fluctuating character of their attendance at class, the wide 
differences in language ability found in the one class, together with 
the brevity of the time available to the teacher, made revision and 
re-examination of classroom techniques a matter of some urgency 

It was found necessary to give maximum emphasis to activities 
which would increase the student’s confidence in the use of the 
few structures of English which could be thoroughly taught. To 
do this, classroom techniques had to be devised which would give 
the student the utmost practice in the use of oral English—in the 
‘mouthing’ of English, if you like. When it is remembered that 
some of these students had only half a dozen lessons before being 
precipitated into their English speaking environment as labourers 
or workers, the reason for the need for optimum practice is plain. 
With this hoped-for increase in the proportion of student practice 
in the classroom, went the corollary of some reduction in the 
proportion of teacher speech. 

In order to create favourable conditions for rapid oral practice, 
the classroom situation had to be controlled therefore, not only for 
the teaching of the pattern sentence—the presentation of a new 
structure, incorporating the grammatical point being taught; but 
also for the practice situation, which came to be called the ‘drill 
situation. (Usually the practice situation followed immediately on 
the presentation of the new structure.) Accordingly, the gestures 
rather than the speech of the teacher were used in conjunction with 
the objects and the persons who would provide the material for 
the class oral practice. For two reasons the questioning of the 
class or of the individual by the teacher was avoided as far as 
possible. Firstly, the interrogative form disturbed normal word 
order patterns which it was desired to fortify, especially at elementary 
stages, and secondly, because the teacher had, under this technique. 
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to speak at least half, and often a higher proportion, of the English 
spoken in the classroom, a proportion which, it was believed, was 
far too high. 

To provide an example of a drill situation: The sentence ‘I am 
siving the key to the woman’ has been presented before the class— 
the visual order strengthens the word order by the giver’s place (at 
least in the elementary stages) always being kept on the class’s left. 
Schematically the ‘presentation’ situation may look like this: 


Key 
Teacher Student A Student B 
points ‘He is giving the key to her. 


In order that the students realize the significance of this form, 
and to provide practice in it, members of the class are brought 


; out and placed in the positions indicated below, care being taken 


that they are clearly visible to the class: 


_>.. Two female students. 
Teacher . _>.. Two male students. 
_». Female student. |: 
Male student. 


The teacher, holding out his arm to the man, restates the 
structure : 
‘I am giving the key to Mr A.’ 
The class responds: 
‘You are giving the key to Mr A.” 
The teacher then stretches his arm towards the woman and the 


class responds: 


‘You are giving the key to Miss B’; 


' towards the two men students: 


Class: ‘You are giving the key to Mr R. and Mr S.’: 


' towards the two woman students: 


Class: “You are giving the key to Miss T. and Miss U.” 
These formulas can be repeated in this form as often as is judged 


_ necessary by the teacher either by individual students or in chorus 
_ by the class. The teacher remains silent, controlling speed and class 
_ Teaction by his arm movements alone. 


At this stage, when the pattern comes trippingly off the tongue 


| it might be advisable to write two or three examples of the patterns 
| on the board, for the sake of universality ‘the man’ and ‘the woman’ 
, &c. being substituted for the names of the persons. 


The next step in the lesson is the substitution of pronouns for 
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‘I am giving it to him’, which is restated by the teacher. Ip 
response to the teacher’s arm movements, the class choruses: 
“You are giving it to her. 
it to them. 
it to them.” 
The class is kept on the gui vive by varying order and speed of arm 
movements. 

The final stage of the oral drill situation is reached when the 
number of the direct object is changed. The whole process js 
repeated with, say, two keys as the token gift and the plural form 
substituted throughout, the class saying rapidly in response to the 
teacher nominating Long or Short: 

Long: ‘You are giving the keys to the man.” 
Short: ‘You are giving them to him.’ 

This whole section of the lesson should not take more than about 
25 minutes. It should move briskly, without overcorrection at any 
stage, allowing repetition on a scale sufficient to produce confident 
fluency in the pattern. Revision at a later date can be organized 
by getting a member of the class to take the teacher’s place and 
using the imperative form from members of the class, 

i.e. Give the oranges to her. 
Give them to them, &c. 

Later still, the pattern could be again revised and enlarged by 
a similar situation, using, instead of ‘give’ the verbs ‘pass’, ‘throw’, 
‘show’, ‘offer’ or almost any of the verbs detailed in Group A oi 
Pattern 18 of the Learner’s Dictionary of Current English. Later 
still, such a situation can provide rapid oral drills in the past and 
future tenses of these verbs. In a drill situation, organized as 
detailed above, opportunities are provided for intensive oral 
practice of sufficient variety to maintain student interest. The 
teacher’s role, while dominant, based as it is on gesture rather 
than speech, does not interfere with the oral practice of the class, 
and apart from giving the form of the pattern to be practised and 
the occasional correction, the teacher may, and indeed should, 
remain silent, ensuring, however, that every member of the class 
is actually saying, not whispering, the words. 

The principles set out in this example can be applied to almost 
any pattern in English, although the example given above is possibly 
the clearest and simplest application. 

On occasions, of course, things take the place of persons in 
providing the stage ‘props’ for the drill situation. One of the 
simplest drills of this nature may be utilized in practising the uses 
of ‘some’ and ‘any’. Concrete material, countable and uncountable, 
can be displayed as belonging to two persons to produce a series of 
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substitution tables in response to gesture along these lines: 
‘Has he any tobacco?’ ‘No he hasn’t any tobacco.’ 
‘Has he (the other student) any tobacco?’ ‘Yes he has some 
tobacco.” 
The drill is continued with other substances and objects in rapid 
succession. 

Another drill situation which has proved very useful has been 
adopted for teaching ‘there is’ and ‘there are’ especially to classes 
containing some students whose native tongue is one of the 
Slavonic group. The sentence form without ‘there is’ is first 
presented, and a number of objects placed singly in rapid succession 
ona table prompt the class to describe the changes of the situation: 

‘A spoon is on the table.’ 

‘A cup is on the table.’ 

‘A plate is on the table.’ 

&c. 

The rhythm of the sentence is tapped out and this pattern is called 
Form A. The fact that there is one weak followed by one strong 
stress at the beginning of the sentence is emphasized. Then 
Form B is introduced as an alternative to A: 

‘There’s a spoon on the table.’ 
The change of rhythm is indicated by tapping—two weak and then 
a strong stress. The class practises form B while the teacher changes 
the objects, presenting them singly in turn to give as much practice 
as he deems necessary. 

The class having practised both forms, the teacher is now in a 
position to elicit two responses for one action. He can now put a 
plate on the table saying, A and get ‘A plate is on the table’ from 
the class; or by saying, B get ‘There is a plate on the table.’ (He 
may with a slow class have to tap out the two rhythms as a 
revisionary trick.) 

It might at this stage be possible to drop the A form in favour 
of the B and tell the students that B is better English—more 
frequently used, if that can be added and explained. 

This structure can be revised by a drill situation along the 
following lines. A closed attaché case is put on the table in front 
of the class full of objects known by their English names to the 
class. (Should the students be young, some motivation with regard 
to the mystery of the contents of the case might be necessary.) 
The class files quickly by the table and each student selects some- 
thing from the case, picks it up and exhibits it, and says as he puts 
it back: 

Student A — ‘There’s a piece of cloth in the case.’ 
B — ‘There’s a bottle of ink in the case.’ 
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C — ‘There’s a fountain pen in the case.’ 
&c. 

A series of drill situations for the treatment of the Conditional 
was developed by an instructor. This situation was built up from 
the blackboard, as the items which it was desired to use were 
much too bulky to be presented in concrete form. The blackboard 
was prepared to look like this: 


£5 Picture of pressure cooker 
£20 bicycle 

£40 washing machine 
£80 95 Fadio 

£800 

£3,000 house 


The instructor opens her handbag saying: 
‘I think I have £5.’ 
‘If I have £5 I'll buy a pressure cooker.” 
When this pattern is established to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
the drill continues along these lines with the instructor pointing 
in turn to the amount and the thing it will buy. The class responses 
run along these lines: 
‘I think I have £20. 
If I have £20, I'll buy a bicycle. 
I think I have £40. 
If I have £40, I'll buy a washing machine. 
I think I have £80. 
If I have £80 I’ll buy a radio.’ 
&c. 

The next drill is begun by the instructor opening her handbag, 
taking out one or two pound notes, jingling some silver in the bag, 
saying meanwhile: ‘I don’t think I have £5. If I had £5, I would 
buy a pressure cooker’, and so on down the board. Later the 
same drill situation could be revised with the contracted forms. 

‘If P'd £5, I'd buy a pressure cooker.’ 

Once again, the role of the teacher is silent control; the class 
has the fullest opportunity for oral practice and acquires with 
repetition both confidence and fluency. 

These procedures are cumbersome both to read and write, but 
it is essential that the teacher should ring the changes on his gestures 
or the material which gives rise to the class response quickly and 
smoothly and with due regard to any humorous ‘line’ that can be 
developed. The gestures themselves should be precise and the 
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teaching area should be clear of all extraneous material. The 
teaching area may at one time be an area in front of the blackboard 
or it may be the teacher’s table or a mantelpiece. Whatever or 
wherever it is, it must be kept clear of everything except those 
things or persons necessary to the drill situation and indeed in 
some drill situations only one object should be visible at any one 
time, the object which is needed to elicit the class response. 

In essence, therefore, a technique was developed wherein the 
gesture of the teacher controlled class response and rapid substitu- 
tion tables in concrete fact were practised, not from the black- 
board and not in reply to teacher questioning, but in response to 
the changing situations controlled by the teacher—usually by 
gesture. This usually involved things and persons being in front 
of the class. When this happens in a well chosen ‘real’ situation 
a certain ‘staginess’ seems to develop which, in the case of large 
classes, seems to add to clarity and to produce to some extent an 
almost dramatic quality in attempts at mass teaching. 

It is not suggested that the rapid and purely oral practice made 
possible by the drill situation should completely replace the more 
popular oral teacher-question student-answer activity. However, 
the rigidly controlled drill situation has advantages over the 
question-answer technique in that: 

. it gives higher proportion of student speech; 

ii. it provides greater isolation of the teaching point in remedial 
work; 

iii. it makes possible less margin of error and therefore less 
danger of loss of time and interest in individual correction; 

. it makes the dullest student aware of sentence pattern 
mechanism of language (not in theory but in practice); 

. it is better adapted to chorus work by the class; 

‘blurred’ chorus response, given when students give different 
answers to the same question, is eliminated; 

ii. it controls the teacher who is prone to mix patterns in 
interrogative drills and thus risk lack of comprehension by 
the duller student or lengthy explanation of the form of the 
question. 

It is therefore almost standard procedure for instructors fully 
employed on migrant education work to evolve a drill situation 
to follow the teaching of nearly all of the sentence patterns which 
are taught. Tense changes of the verbs can be easily drilled by 
making the class response precede or follow the situation. For 
instance, the teacher, by indicating two objects in the classroom 
to a student who walks from one to the other may thus give rise 
to the chorus response (after the pattern has been indicated). 
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‘He is going from the table to the door’; ‘He is going from the door 
to the window’; ‘He is going from the window to the chair.’ 

In subsequent drill, when the student has returned to his place, 
the class response becomes: 

‘He went from the table to the door’, &c. 

Even the perfect tense can, by being linked with ‘key’ adverbs, 
such as ‘already’, ‘just’, &c., be made the subject of carefully prepared 
drill situations, one of which is set out below: 

The teacher gives a student a simple order, say, ‘Pick up the 
piece of paper, please’, and the student does so. A second student 
is then given the same order and the response is evoked from the 
class ‘She can’t. She (pointing) has already picked up it’; this 
becomes the drill with the teacher giving rapid short orders twice 
and the class providing the chorus pattern as the situation jis 
repeated with different orders. 

Reported speech has also been successfully drilled with situations 
staged in a way to resemble the first example given in this article. 
Indeed, with the exception of the mid-position adverbs, it has 
proved possible to incorporate into successful drill situations all 
the structures which are recommended to be taught and so provide 
the student with the opportunity of getting the utmost possible 
practice in the speaking of English under the guidance of his teacher. 

A word of warning—motivation is a potent factor in language 
learning as all experienced teachers know. It is a side of teaching 
which we, who are occupied in migrant education in Australia, 
have been able to disregard as attendance at our classes is voluntary 
and motivation is therefore of relatively minor importance. If the 
procedures detailed above were tried with children, for instance, 
it might well be necessary to give a good deal of thought to the 
recasting of drill situations to suit children’s needs. 
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HENRY HARGREAVES 


THE FOREIGN student wishing to learn how to express in idiomatic 
English the numbers which he is continually having to use should 
notice first that whenever numbers are found with a noun either 
immediately following or understood it is never incorrect—and 
usually entirely necessary—to express them in full, supplying words 
like hundred and thousand. This is the practice of BBC announcers, 
and their usage can be taken as standard for the formal language. 
Thus: ‘The library report shows that there are now 168,814 (a 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand, eight hundred and fourteen) books 
in the library, of which 2,945 (two thousand, nine hundred and 
forty-five) were added in the course of the year. 107 (one hundred 
and seven or a hundred and seven) volumes were discarded.’ ‘Total 
income for the year was £711,684 (seven hundred and eleven 
thousand, six hundred and eighty-four pounds) and expenditure 
exceeded this by £18,294 (eighteen thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds).” 

On the other hand, it is quite possible that if in casual con- 
versation you asked the librarian how many books he had, he 
would reply, “Over 168,000 (a hundred and sixty-eight thousand) | 
think; just a moment; I have the exact figure here—168,814 (one 
six eight, eight one four). Similarly, with numbers couched in the 
following form: 

Members at end of 1951 sae dis ena 3,548 

Joined during year... 1,129 

Resigned or left district 562 

Members at end of 1952 
it would be incorrect, in reading these aloud for an Annual General 
Meeting, to read them in any other way than as three thousand, 
five hundred and forty-eight, &c.; but if the secretary were to ask 
a friend to run through the figures for a quick check five minutes 
before the meeting began, it would not be unusual for him to read 
three five four eight, &c., or perhaps thirty-five forty-eight, &c. 
The difference in usage is not entirely caused by the difference 
between formal and colloquial language; it is also at least partly 
due to a change in the attitude of the speaker to his subject. When 
he reads them in full he is thinking of their significance in the 
context; they are attached as it were to concrete objects. When 
he reads them otherwise he is thinking of them mainly as a series of 
figures, unattached to any object, which he wishes to impart as 
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concisely as possible and without any risk of error to his hearer, 
Many groups of figures must be imparted in this way in modern 
life and quite often—for example in giving passport numbers, 
service numbers or telephone numbers—the use of what we may 
call the attached form would be definitely incorrect. But the 
expression of unattached numbers may cause some difficulty to the 
foreign student, and though it is not possible to lay down rigid 
rules, the following notes on usage may be helpful as giving some 
indication of what one native speaker would say, what he would 
feel as natural and idiomatic in other speakers, and what he would 
feel as strange. The notes are arranged for numbers of increasing 
length, but telephone usage, which differs in some respects from 
ordinary usage, is dealt with separately. 

One-figure numbers cause little difficulty, as they are invariably 
read one, two, three, four, &c. . . nine. Perhaps the only trouble 
will be given by 0, which when standing on its own is usually 
nought, though in combinations, as we shall see, it is usually oh. 
In scoring at games, however, 0 is read as nil in games where 
scoring is by goals (Association football, hockey, water polo, &c.) 
or by points (Rugby football), and as /ove in tennis and games which, 
resembling tennis, use in part but not in full the tennis system of 
scoring, as badminton, table tennis, &c. Cricket scores follow the 
normal usage: A. Brown, c. Smith, b. Jones 0 (nought). 

Two-figure numbers are also straightforward and will doubtless 
be well known: eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, &c. . . . twenty, 
twenty-one, twenty-two, &c. . . . ninety-nine. These forms are used 
on all occasions except on the telephone. 

Three-figure numbers offer more permissible variants but not 
many chances of going wrong. You may say four hundred and 
sixty-five or four sixty-five or four six five. In my own usage the 
first is by far the least frequent, probably because of its length 
and heaviness. The second, four sixty-five, is possibly the commonest, 
but is not found for numbers with 0 as the second digit; you must 
say either three hundred and two or three oh two. One or two 
special cases may be noted: 600 can only be six hundred; 277 is 
two hundred and seventy-seven, two seventy-seven Or two seven seven, 
but you might hear two double seven from someone strongly 
influenced by telephone usage. 

With one method of reading four-figure numbers all foreign 
students will be familiar because of its use in dates: A.D. 1953 is 
nineteen fifty-three or, in more formal contexts, nineteen hundred 
and fifty-three. Notice, however, that 1903 is nineteen hundred and 
three in formal and often in colloquial language alike; but in 
colloquial language nineteen oh three is equally common—it is 
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what I normally say—and you will also hear nineteen three and 
(rarely) nineteen nought three. This method is very commonly used 
for numbers up to and just above 2000. Thus: ‘He was hoping 
to get 2000 (two thousand) for his house, but it only fetched 1875 
(eighteen seventy-five).” “They have raised the director’s salary from 
2000 (nwo thousand) to 2400 (twenty-four hundred or two thousand 
four hundred), and the deputy director’s from 1750 (seventeen fifty) 
to 2150 (twenty-one fifty).’ Even in quite formal contexts such as 
BBC news bulletins I had heard 1500 ft read as fifteen hundred feet. 
For larger numbers than about 2500 this method is still possible, 
though perhaps not quite so common. Thus we can speak of line 
3117 (thirty-one seventeen) and Agency No. 7960 (seventy-nine 
sixty) and we could say, ‘We sell a crate as containing 5,000 ( five 
thousand) screws, but it might contain any number between 4,850 
(forty-eight fifty) and 5,150 (fifty-one fifty). On the other hand, 
we should probably say, “When I have paid tax, there is only 
4,325 ( four thousand, three hundred and twenty-five) left of the 
6,000 (six thousand) 1 inherited.” Here the context demands 
clarity, and so the clearest form is used. Alternatively, 3117 
and 7960 can be three one one seven and seven nine six oh. 
But a mixture of the two methods—forty-six two five—is not 
permitted, except where the third digit is 0; 4608 could be read 
as forty-six oh eight, and in the case of 1705, 1309, 1502, &c., 
seventeen oh five, thirteen oh nine, &c., will feel familiar because 
of their use in dates. 

Numbers with five or more figures are rarely given in any other 
way than as a succession of digits. To read 258348 as twenty-five 
eighty-three forty-eight or as two fifty-eight three forty-eight would 
be most uncommon, and to read 25834 as twenty-five eight thirty- 
four would be almost certain to mislead. By some speakers— 
particularly those of the younger generation with more experience 
of telephones—a doubled digit is given as double one, &c. The 
thythmic patterns of such successions of digits in speech vary 
greatly from speaker to speaker, depending in part upon whether 
the number is a familiar or an unfamiliar one, and in part upon 
the digits composing the number; my own custom—noticed also 
in other speakers—is to speak the digits of a five-figure number 
with equal stress and without pause—six two three nine five; those 
of a six-figure number in two groups of three, with a slight pause 
between—six two three, nine five one; and those of a seven-figure 
number in two groups, four and three—six two three nine, five one 
oh, or in three groups, two, two and three—six two, three nine, 
five one oh. Eight figure numbers would fall into groups of two, 
three and three; nine-figure into three groups of three. The tendency 
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to split into groups of three undoubtedly derives from an attempt 
to convey vocally the picture presented by such long numbers, 
which are—or were—conventionally printed in groups of three 
separated by commas. Attached numbers are still printed in this 
way, but it is noticeable that in printing unattached numbers jt 
has become usual to omit commas; service numbers. are always 
written without and the numerous Government departments that 
use six-, seven-, and eight-figure reference numbers omit them. 
It is therefore not possible to rely on commas for indications of 
when to pause. 

When you are using the telephone and giving to the operator 
the number you want to call, there are certain special rules that 
you should observe.' You should say each figure separately, using 
oh for 0, except for hundreds up to 900 (100—one hundred, 200— 
two hundred, &c. . . . 900—nine hundred) and thousands up to 
10000 (1000—one thousand, 2000—two thousand, &c.). These 
figures should be given in groups of two, counting from the right, 
with a slight pause between each two groups. Thus, using as 
before a comma to represent a slight pause, 12 is one two; 120 is 
one, two oh; 1203 is one two, oh three; 12034 is one, two oh, three 
four; and 120345 is one two, oh three, four five. If the two figures 
of any group are the same, you should say double six or double 
two, not six six or two two, but you must never double across a 
pause. Thus 277 is two, double seven but 227 is two, two seven: 
2199 two one, double nine but 2991 two nine, nine one; 33322 three, 
double three, double two but 22332 two, two three, three two; 110 
double one, double oh but 11000 one, one oh, double oh. Apparently 
the only exception to these rules is that the number you dial in 
an emergency to obtain immediate communication with police or 
fire brigade, 999, is nine nine nine. This information is useful to 
remember, as it saves time and trouble, but if you should pass a 
telephone number incorrectly you will hear the operator repeat it 
tactfully in the correct manner for your future guidance. 

Having noted these exceptional rules for the telephone we can 
perhaps deduce from the preceding notes one or two rules of 
otherwise general application. One- and two-figure numbers are 
the same in what we have called attached and unattached contexts: 
three- and more-figure numbers are not. In attached contexts they 
must be read in full; in unattached they can be read in various ways. 
One safe way for numbers of all sizes above 100 is to read 
a series of digits in groups of various sizes. For three-figure 
numbers the most common and for four-figure numbers a not 


1 The information in this paragraph was kindly supplied by the Chief Traffic 
Superintendent of the Sheffield Area, Post Office Telephones. 
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uncommon way is to treat the number as composed of two groups 
of figures, with a break after the hundreds figure, and to read each 
group separately; this method is not possible with numbers of more 
than four figures. 


What Would You Do? 
M.P. WEST 


THE EDITOR of English Language Teaching has asked me to put 
this problem, not with any idea of dogmatizing as to its solution, 
but in order to elicit the experiences of others. 

The problem is: What would you do if you were required to teach 
English to a class of (say) fifty (or more) pupils? 


If it is merely a matter of teaching them to read (or, with a slight 
modification) to understand spoken English which is being read 
to them, then the answer seems easy. I would proceed as follows: 

(1) Get all the weaker pupils in the front benches. 

(2) Supply graded reading-books in which there were not too 
many unknown words. 

(3) Give the meanings of the unknown words of one section 
and add, ‘If you meet any other word that you don’t know, 
hold up your hand.’ 

(4) The pupils read and each turns over his book when he 
finishes. 

(5) When most have finished I have all books turned over and 
ask a question: ‘Question 1. What was the name of the 
doctor? Write . . . Pens down. Watson. Hands up those 
right.’ And so on for four or five or six questions. A few 
oral questions might be asked also if the class is not excessively 
large, otherwise not. 

(6) I read over the passage to the class (or part of the passage) 
emphasizing and explaining any part which (as shown by 
the hands) was not well understood. 

If there are not enough books or if aural comprehension is the 

aim, in Step 4 the teacher reads and the class listens. 

But let us suppose that I have to teach this class of seventy (or 
more) to speak English. 
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There is, of course, the Army method. The Company stands jn 
line: the sergeant says ‘This is my hand’ and all show and shout in 
unison. It is a useful method for teaching words of action, and 
certain pointable or picturable words, but less practicable when 
it comes to more complex or abstract ideas; and in the academic 
hush of an Institute or College is liable to be viewed (or rather 
heard!) with disfavour. 

A few years ago I made an experiment which may have a bearing, 
The problem was, ‘What are the differences in dealing with an 
adult class as opposed to classes of children?’ I presupposed a 
large rather ill-graded class; and I presupposed that they were 
eager to learn. Actually the class was not as large as I could wish 
but I treated it as if it were large: it was more ill-graded than | 
could wish, and, though most were keen, one at least (having no 
home) attended only for the grateful warmth of the radiator. 

After a period of unsuccessful trial and error, the method evolved 
was as follows: 

I prepared for each lesson a short dialogue of six to eight remarks 
plus replies. (More than eight proved unsuccessful.) Some of these 
dialogues (they are printed in a booklet entitled Improve your 
English) were merely Typical Situations such as, asking the way; 
others dealt with Points of Grammar (e.g. The Future Continuous 
Tense illustrated in two people day-dreaming about their forth- 
coming holiday); others dealt with Groups of Words (e.g. Emphasis 
Scales—rather nice, pretty, beautiful, exquisite), and the Clichés of 
good manners (e.g. the ‘Put-offs’: Js that so?; I wouldn't say that; 
Not really? &c.); others exemplified different meanings of a word 
(e.g. Slip). The last type was unsuccessful. Each student was given 
a copy of the dialogue. 

The Lesson Plan was as follows: 

(1) Read over the lesson of the day explaining and translating. 

(2) Drill it with the class in chorus, giving the pronunciation and 
rhythm. 

(3) All simultaneously read the lesson in a low voice: meanwhile 
the teacher goes round hearing students recite the previous 
lesson. The class had been divided into pairs, husband and 
wife or friends worked together; otherwise I paired someone 
whose language I knew with someone whose language | 
did not know. Each pair in turn recited the previous dialogue 
(not knowing which part Mr X or Mr Y they would be 
required to take). They spoke to each other and acted it, 
not merely repeated from memory. Meanwhile the rest of 
the class was practising the new lesson, and beginning to 
learn it. 
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If time permitted, some students were tested individually on the 
reading of the new lesson—especially those whose pronunciation 
was bad. 

In fact it was not a class, and I did very little teaching. They 
were a lot of pairs of students /earning the language, and much 
of their learning was done out of class. The class-lesson merely 
tested the last lesson and prepared the next (just as in the Latin 
lessons of my schooldays). 

The suggestion which I offer towards the solution of this problem 
js—that the Bigger the class the Less the Teaching. A teacher can 
question and teach twenty pupils as a class and each learner during 
the lesson period gets a reasonable amount of opportunity for 
response. He speaks for two or three minutes and at other times, 
being part of a closely controlled group, he thinks of the answer in 
case he is asked. But if you double or quadruple the number, it 
doesn’t work. A teacher can lecture to seventy or a hundred 
students, but a language is not learnt by being lectured to. The 
large class must be not a group of pupils, but of Learners. They 
can learn to read, or, practising in pairs, learn to speak. And all 
the so-called “Teacher” can do is to help them do it. 

But my experience of this problem consists only (so far as adults 


are concerned) of this experiment, in which, like a cat in a bag, I 
tried to find a way out. Others, in a similar bag, have no doubt 
found other ways; and it is hoped that they will communicate them. 
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Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say: “We smell with our nose?’ or must 
we say, ‘We smell with our noses?’ If the first sentence is correct, 
what explanation am I to give my pupils for the lack of agreement 
between noun and adjective (nose, singular; our, plural)? 

ANSWER.—The second sentence (noses, plural) is preferable. but if 
the first sentence were used, no one would consider the statement 
to convey the idea that the persons referred to have one nose in 
common! Careful choice between singular and plural is needed 
in some cases to avoid misunderstanding. Thus, speaking of two 
men, we could say: ‘Their lives have been full of useful activity,’ 
Speaking of a man and his wife, we might say: ‘Their married 
life has been happy.’ If we used /ives instead of life here we 
should be suggesting that one at least had been married more 
than once. 


QUESTION.—Miust any always be used in interrogative and negative 
sentences? Can some ever be used? 

ANSWER.—Some is used when we wish to suggest or invite an 
affirmative answer. Examples:—‘Aren’t there some more chairs in 
the next room?’ ‘Will you have some more meat?’ 


QUESTION.—Are there any rules for the division of words into 
syllables, e.g. when typing? Which is better, for example, jack-et 
or ja-cket? 

ANSWER.—Short words such as jacket should not be divided. Ifa 
division must be made jack-et is to be preferred. When two con- 
sonants come together, the hyphen is usually put between them, 
as in splen-did. (In jacket the two consonants ck represent only 
one sound, so jac-ket is out of the question.) In longer words no 
division should be made that might mislead the reader. Thus 
star-vation might lead the reader to think of star instead of starve. 
Starva-tion is the correct division. Read-just would suggest the 
verb read. Re-adjust is the correct division. Such questions are, as 
a rule, matters for compositors only. Compositors have their own 
rules and traditions to guide them. In handwriting and typing it 
is much better not to divide. 


QUESTION.—Am I right in thinking that must is used only of present 
and future time? 
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\NSWER.—This is generally true. For past time had to, was (were), 
obliged to, or other constructions are used. But must is occasionally 
used for past time in clauses. Examples:—‘She said she must be 
home before dark.’ ‘On the other side of the river was a wood 
through which they must pass.’ 


questioN.—Can the word daily be used alone as a synonym for 
newspaper ? 

,NSWER.—Yes, this is possible, but normally we should use the 
name of the newspaper. ‘I saw the news in the Mirror (the Telegraph, 
the Express, &c.).’ Daily would not normally be used for newspaper 
unless there was occasion to contrast daily and weekly periodicals, 
or for some other reason to draw attention to the daily publication 
of the periodical(s) in question. In England, dailies is sometimes 
used to distinguish newspapers published on weekdays from those 
published on Sundays. 


QUESTION.—Why is a singular verb used in: ‘Fish and chips is a 
popular Cockney supper’; ‘All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy’; “Milk and cinnamon is good for a cold’; and ‘There is 
bad news in the paper this morning.’ 

\NSWER.—In the last example the verb is singular because news is 
a singular noun. It has the plural ending, it is true, but is gram- 
matically singular. It has no plural form. If a plural is needed 
items of news, pieces of news, or bits of news, may be used. 

In the other three examples the subject is to be considered as a 
combination, grammatically singular. Fish and chips, like bread 
and butter, bacon and eggs, sausage and mash, is the name of a 
popular dish of food. ‘Fish with fried chips is a popular Cockney 
supper.” “Work without play makes Jack a dull boy.’ ‘Milk 
flavoured with cinnamon is good for a cold.’ 


QUESTION.—A paragraph on dictation states that ‘all weak forms 
and other weak syllables must be preserved.’ Can you tell me why 
this should be recommended? 

ANSWER.—Weak forms occur in rapid speech, as when we say 
'hi:davbin for he would have been or bredn'bata for bread and butter. 
Dictation speed is much slower than the speed used in ordinary 
conversation, so the weakenings typical of rapid speech are some- 
times out of place. It would be a mistake, however, to go to the 
other extreme and give the vowels in unstressed syllables values 
that they do not have even in slow and careful speech. To give 
‘sekond instead of 'sekand would be wrong, however slowly you 
were to dictate. A piece for dictation should be divided into natural 
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breath groups. The latest news from Spain is such a group. |t 
should be Sa'leitist'nju:zfram'spein, not di: ‘leitest ‘nju:z from 
‘spein. It is wrong to suggest that a// weak forms must be preserved, 
That is impossible if the dictation is slow. But most of the weak 
forms should be preserved. 


QUESTION.—My grammar book tells me that of the two sentences, 
(1) ‘The centre-forward is more skilful than the whole of the team’ 
and (2) ‘The centre-forward is more skilful than the rest of the 
team’, (1) is incorrect and (2) is correct. On the same page the 
author states that it is incorrect to say: ‘John is the tallest of his 
brothers.’ Will you comment on these examples? 

ANSWER.—The comparative is used when one object or group is 
compared with another and separate object or group. The super- 
lative is used when we refer to one object or group that forms a 
part of a larger group or collection. As the centre-forward is a 
member of the team, he can be compared only with the rest of 
the team, not with the whole team. The first sentence, therefore, 
needs correction. ‘The centre-forward is a more skilful player than 
the other members of the team, or, as above, ‘than the rest of the 
team’. The example about John also requires the comparative 
because John is being compared with his brothers, ‘John is taller 
than his brothers’. The superlative is possible only if we replace 
the possessive his by the definite article the, or by the definite 
article and a numeral, thus making John a member of the group 
instead of someone outside the group. ‘John is the tallest of the 
(five) brothers.’ 


QUESTION.— ‘Is the door as high as the ceiling?’ is preferable, | 
think, to ‘Is the ceiling as high as the door?’ My pupils have asked 
me what order to use for two nouns if we have no knowledge of 
the relative height, weight, &c. of the two objects about which 
such a question is to be asked. For example, asking about the 
height of two girls, Mary and Anne, and knowing the height of 
neither, should I say: ‘Is Mary as tall as Anne?’ or ‘Is Anne as tall 
as Mary?’ 

ANSWER.—In such cases the type of question should not be as . . .as. 
The question should be: ‘Which is taller: Anne or Mary (or Mary 
or Anne)?’ 


QUESTION.—A relative pronoun that is the object of the verb in 
the clause may, I understand, be omitted. Why cannot whom be 
omitted in the sentence: ‘We went to the house of Mr Smith, whom 
we met last night at the theatre?’ 
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sxsweR.—Because the clause in this example is a non-defining 
clause. It is not an essential part of the sentence. If, for Mr Smith, 
we substitute a man or the man, the clause becomes a defining clause 
and the relative may be omitted. ‘We went to the house of a man 
we met last night at the theatre.” For further information, see 
The Question Box, Vol. VI, No. 1, page 31. 


questioN.—How should the -ed of the past tense of verbs like 
breathe, swathe and bathe be sounded? Is it as t or as a separate 
id? 

\NSWER.—In these three cases the past tense ending is d. The 
three verbs given here have the past tense forms bri:dd, sweidd. 
and beidd, one-syllable words. 


questioN.—Can you tell me where to find guidance on the use of 
many and much and when they should be replaced by a large 
number (quantity, &c.) (of), a lot (of)? 

\NSWER.—There is a useful note on this in W. S. Allen’s Living 
English Structure, Section 53. The book is published by Longmans 
Green. 


QuESTION.—What is the use and meaning of though when it occurs 
as the final word of a sentence, as in Did he, though? 
ANSWER.—Though (never replaceable by although) is used in this 
way with several meanings. These are best shown by examples. 

(i) It may strengthen the conjunction bur. ‘He didn’t tell me 
where he had been, but I knew it, though.” Though is equivalent 
here to ‘all the same’ or ‘nevertheless’. 

(ii) It may be used instead of bur, being added at the end as a 
kind of afterthought. ‘I'll drop in and see you this afternoon. 
Only for a few minutes, though.’ This is the same as: ‘but only 
fora few minutes.’ Another example: ‘He had promised to come 
and help. He didn’t, though, the scoundrel!’ (‘But the scoundrel 
didn’t come and help.’) 

(iii) It may indicate surprise. Mr X: ‘Green gave me ten pounds 
for the new playing fields fund.’ Mr Y: ‘Did he, though!’ Here 
though means about the same as ‘Really!’ 
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ENGLISH BY STAGES. I. Morris. Language Book I, 60 pages, 2s. 64: — ™ 
Reading Book I, 96 pages, 2s. 6d.; Language Book II, 104 pages, B 
2s.; Reading Book II, 112 pages, 2s. 6d.; Language Book Il, — " 
120 pages, 3s.; Reading Book III, 144 pages, 3s. 6d.; Language BF * 
Book IV, 152 pages, 3s. 6d.; Reading Book IV, 126 pages, 3), B " 
Macmillan. 
Mr Morris has had many years’ experience of teaching English to : 
young children in Palestine. He is the author of a useful and — 4 
well-known handbook The Teaching of English as a Second Language. 
English by Stages is a revised edition of his earlier English Course Bg 
for Students Learning English as a Second Language. Careful it 
attention has been paid to vocabulary grading, but the order in which FF 
the tenses and constructions are presented is not in accordance with & pr 
the latest theory and practice. The Simple Present and Past Tenses, Eh; 
and the Future Tense with shall and will, even dependent questions, Bq 


are all introduced before the Present Continuous Tense, which 
first appears in Part 3 of Language Book II. This postponement of 
the Present Continuous Tense means that oral work must, in the 
first year, be limited to questions about what is habitual. There 
can be no questioning (unless an artificial English is used) about 
activities performed by teacher and pupil. 

If teachers are prepared to accept this handicap to their teaching 
procedures they will find the course satisfactory in most other 
respects. The material is attractive, the books are well illustrated, 
and there is ample provision of well-designed exercises. One feature 
of the Reading Books may give trouble. New words are printed 
in the margin. Where there are inflexions, these are marked off by 
hyphens, as yard-s, rush-ed, pray-ers. This practice may, if care is 
not taken by the teacher, lead to errors in pronunciation. Rushed 
is one syllable, not two. The author does not seem to approve of 
phonetic transcription. There may be a good case for not teaching 
phonetic symbols to very small children, but is there a case for 
printing rush-ed in bold type in the margin when the past tense 
form first occurs? 


ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN LEARNERS. C. E. Eckersley. Book 4 
(Revised edition). Longmans Green. 7s. 6d. 


The author has completely overhauled the original Book 4 of his 
popular series. Outdated material has been replaced. Much of 
the formal grammar has been replaced by idiom study and examples, 
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considerable space being devoted in particular to uses of ‘phrasal 
verbs’. The result is that this edition cannot be used side by side 
in the classroom with the earlier Book 4, the contents and arrange- 
ments of the two editions differing very widely. 

The familiar characters of this series still provide a story interest 
in the book, a borrowing from the technique of the novel which 
seems well justified. The book should prove interesting enough 
to a very large number of students, by reason of the adventures and 
comments of Mr Priestley’s students, of the popular accounts of 
well-known episodes in British history, and of some general 
information about London, university life at Cambridge, about 
Milton and Dickens. 

Essential English does not pretend to be a course for self-tuition, 
and this is particularly true of the present book. For efficient use, 
it presumes a class teacher with a very good knowledge of colloquial 
English, in order to amplify the explanations of many idioms, to 
relate them to situations in which they are appropriate, and to 
handle the word study exercises in which a large number of words 
are to be used by pupils in original sentences. 

Apart from a very few unimportant slips in the text, a rather 
rare idiomatic phrase given here and there, and an occasional 
tendency to state a ‘rule’ of usage somewhat intransigently, this 
work should prove a good classbook, particularly for adult learners. 

The pronunciation of proper names and of some other 
words used in the texts is given in phonetic script at the end of 
the volume. 


ENGLISH BY RADIO: THE HORNBY SERIES. Parts | and 2. Published 
in association with the British Broadcasting Corporation by 
Macmillan. 2s. 3d. each part. 


These booklets are designed to accompany a revision for radio 
listeners who have already made a start on the language. They are 
admirably suited to this purpose. The students who will especially 
profit the most fully and easily from the lessons are those who have 
completed an elementary course and are familiar with the simple 
grammatical terminology necessary for that stage. 

The course might well have a wider appeal, however. For the 
less advanced, the carefully handled repetition of sentences is 
invaluable. For others more advanced, such a study of excellent 
colloquial English, presented so clearly and explained so aptly, 
should serve to develop comprehension of English spoken at normal 
conversational speeds; to give a feeling for the true style of spoken 
English; to integrate knowledge previously acquired and to encourage 
fluency of construction. 
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Without rigidity, the skeletal structure of the colloquial language 
is deduced from numerous lively examples. The twenty-four 
special verbs, the tenses, verb phrases, indispensable structures words 
and fundamental sentence patterns are exemplified and studied with 
suppleness and accuracy. Without mastery of all this material, no 
student can speak English well. With control of these language 
forms, the student is far on the way to a very good command of the 
language. 

The author has further concentrated on what radio lessons cap 
do exceptionally well, i.e. ear-training for comprehension. The 
course opens with practice in listening to English pronounced at 
different speeds, and Part 2 starts with a review of English vowel 
sounds, transcribed in the text into phonetic script. 

Even independently of the radio lessons, the books would be a 
valuable addition to the resources of a learner, and there are more- 
over many uses to which teachers of English abroad could put 
such texts as these. They are uniform in standard, economical 
and exact. 

They are directed to the serious and attentive listener, and few 
concessions are made in presentation for casual learners with a 
passing interest. However, the examples, the clear explanations, and 
the sense of development in the series are likely to hold the attention 
of many such. 


ENGLISH BY RADIO, LISTEN AND SPEAK. A. V. P. Elliott and J. A. 
Noonan. Book Five, Lessons 101-125, 3s. 6d. Book Six, Lessons 
126-150, 3s. 3d. Macmillan. 


Books One to Four of this broadcast English course were reviewed 
in the issue of English Language Teaching for Spring, 1953. The two 
new books introduce new material and vocabulary with the careful 
grading and systematic presentation typical of the first four. There 
are, for example, specimens of tense usage in reported speech and in 
temporal clauses, dependent clauses introduced by the conjunction 
that. The care that the authors give to the spacing of new construc- 
tions is praiseworthy but does occasionally have what some teachers 
may consider unhappy consequences. In colloquial style if normally 
replaces whether to introduce a dependent question, as in ‘Ask him 
if he’s going to London tomorrow.’ It is right, therefore, to teach 
this use of if. It may be confusing to teach the use of if as a con- 
junction introducing a conditional clause at the same time as if 
replacing whether. But is this a good reason for not teaching 


conditional if at all in a course of 159 lessons? It is, after all, one s 


of the most important structural words in the language, and it 


will be argued by many that conditional if should precede if B 
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(=whether). But broadcast lessons that last five or ten minutes 
must not be compared with classroom lessons that last fifty minutes. 
Bearing in mind the limitations imposed by the medium of 
instruction, the Listen and Speak course presents a remarkable 
body of material carefully selected and arranged. 


p'ING SHU THE STORY-TELLER. THE THREE WISHES AND OTHER STORIES. 
TANGGA TALES. (The Oxford Story Readers for Malaya: Grade I.) 
Oxford University Press. 8d. 


These collections of fairy-tales, Chinese, European and Malay 
respectively, though primarily intended for Malaya, should appeal 
to young students anywhere. Each story is arranged in the form 
of a conversation, so that dramatic class readings are made easy. 
With the exception of a few words, which are either explained or 
easy to demonstrate, the vocabulary is within that of the first 
three years of The Oxford English Course for Malaya. Because 


| these stories are both simply written and amusing, they should 
| achieve admirably what ought to be the chief aim of the early read- 
| ing-text—to give the student a sense of achievement and a thirst 


for more reading by showing him that he can already read for 
pleasure. 


PLAYS FROM THE PARABLES. (The Oxford Story Readers for Malaya: 
Grade II.) Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 


| These little dramatized tales from the Gospels, which include the 


Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins and that of the Good 


| Samaritan, are intended for reading after the Fourth Year of the 
' Oxford English Course for Malaya. Each playlet is prefaced by 


an explanation of the story and hints for acting it with simple 
costumes and properties. The language is useful, modern, colloquial 
English, so that pupils who learn parts by heart for performances 


' will accumulate a helpful stock of conversational material. 


_ A SENIOR ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY FOR SCHOOLS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 


(Editors, H. C. Simpson and E. H. Wilson.) Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


| The 125 poems in this anthology include such varied material as 
' extracts from the Bible, Beowulf (translated into modern English) 
/and Chaucer, songs from Shakespeare’s plays and poems by 


Edward Lear. Many old favourites are to be found, including 
‘I sing of a maiden’, ‘Drink to me only’, ‘Tiger, tiger’, and longer 
) narrative poems such as ‘John Gilpin’. To make the collection 
} more attractive to the Far East, translations of a few Malay, 
§ Chinese and Indian poems, and pieces with an Asiatic flavour, such 
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as ‘Abou Ben Adhem’, Emerson’s ‘Brahma’ and ‘In the Jungle’ 
are introduced. 

The Augustan Age proper is not represented at all in the 
anthology, which is probably a good thing in a book intended for 
young Asiatic students. 

This anthology should provide ample material for the teacher 
of senior English classes in countries where a high standard of 
English is attained. 


Other Books Received 


MODERN ESSAYS (Third Series, 1943-51). Selected and Edited by 
A. F. Scott. 243 pages. Macmillan. 5s. 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH. Book 3. R. Ridout. Macmillan. 3s. 9d. 


CHESTERTON ESSAYS. Edited by K. E. Whitehorn. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
A selection of essays by G. K. Chesterton. 


ENGLISH FOR USE. M. Flachs and C. Reed. 168 pages. Barbh. 
Tel Aviv. 

A book of grammar exercises and tests for use in the fifth and 

sixth forms of secondary schools in Israel. 


MR SPIDER AND HIS FRIENDS. M. Musson. 30 pages. Oxford 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 7d. 
An addition to the Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade II. 


RETURN TO TREASURE ISLAND. John Connell. 94 pages. Longmans 
Green. 2s. 
A New Method Supplementary Reader, Grade V 
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